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Translator’s Note on Music in Relation to Emotion. 

«< Whosoever is harmonically composed delights in harmony , 
which makes me much distrust the symmetry of those heads 
which declaim against all Church-Musick. For my own 
part, not only from my obedience but my particular Genius, 
I do embrace it : for even that vulgar and Tavem-Musick, 
which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me 
a deep fit of devotion and a profound contemplation of the 
First Composer.” This is the confession of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and in that confession races the farthest apart 
join. The influence of music on the soul, the emotions it 
stirs, the fears and hopes it excites, all peoples, all climates, 
all ages have known. The negro at his camp-meeting, the 
darwlsh at his dhikr, are here kin with the English scholar 
j.&.A.s. 1901. 14 
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MUSIC AND EMOTION. 



and physician. For him it may not have been such a cata- 
leptic ecstasy as befalls the negro or the darwish, but the 
cause was one and the essential nature. All religions have 
drawn strength and exaltation from this which lies at the 
root of all religion ; it has ever kindled and fed the flame 
of devotion. The one could picture it to himself as “ a 
sensible fit of that harmony which intellectually sounds in 
the ears of God ” ; the other can but ignorantly feel it 
working on his heart and soul, and sweeping him far from 
all the bonds of mind and thought. The unknown opens 
before him and clothes itself with his fancy. Whatever 
be the music that he hears, coming with music’s vague 
yearning and sense of wrong and loss, it brings to him 
his own wild thoughts. To him, as to Sir Thomas Browne, 
music is one ; all leads to God, the God of the swaying, 
restless heart, not of the steadfast mind. He knows how 
it speaks in universal terms ; how its beauty is the beauty 
of the sunset, not of a painting ; how to it belong no clear 
outlines, but the mind which we bring limits and gives it 
form. 1 he tides of its seas that set Towards eternity meet 
no bar, break upon no shore. In it is limitless possibility, 
feeling apart from thought, a golden clime with the ever 
changing, melting towers of a dream city. One emotion I 

floats over into another, its kin. The strands of life twist 
and twine, each with each. Melodies of sensuous love come 
to express the worship of the Divine ; musical phrases that * 

speak the fear of man come to speak the awe of the ^ 

Unknown. And when to the breadth of music is joined 
the wide solution of the meaning of Arabic words, the 
bounds of possibility are opened, and dreamv suggestion 
comes in place of thought. Then a love-poem may turn to 
a song of pure concent when heard with fitly tempered ears. I 

Sir Thomas Browne has touched this quivering nerve with 
the fingeraof genius. The negro camp-meeting has often ' 

been described from without, and some have even tried to 
analyze it from within. The fantastic orgies of darwishes, > 

dancing, howling, harking, and the rest — has not every 
Eastern traveller essayed upon them his pen, if not his 
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ridicule? It still remains to see them from within as they 
appeared to the sympathetic eyes of a great theologian who 
had himself part in them, and who applied the methods of 
science to the analysis of emotional effects. To transmit 
and interpret his results to Western readers is my object 
here. I trust that I have not met either the dream of the 
mystic or the intellectual suhtilties of the scholastic with any 
lack of sympathy. There is much here that will require 
from the reader a healthy historical sense, much that will 
seem of kin to the wildest dreams of delirium ; yet it should 
not be forgotten that our generation has seen a formal 
defence of the schoolmen, and that Lord Tennyson in his 
“ Ancient Sage ” has described and professed a perception 
through ecstasy that differs in nothing from the tru/d of the 
Muslim saint. 

Finally, I would ask the indulgence of the Arabist if 
I have not in all cases succeeded in grasping or adequately 
rendering the intricacies of my theologian’s thought and 
style, and the indulgence of the non-Arabist if I have left 
in darkness any point necessary to his understanding. The 
noteB could often have been made much longer and more 
minute in detail. But while I trust that sufficient has been 
done for the explanation of the text, I have endeavoured 
to keep the commentary within bounds, adding, however, 
such references as might form at least a beginning for f urther 
research. For au account of al-Ghazzall himself I would 
refer to my paper on his life and religious experiences and 
opinions in vol. xx of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. It forms an almost necessary introduction to the 
present translation. 
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The Book of the Laws of Listening to Music and Singing and 
of Ecstasy. It is the Eighth in the Section of Customs 
in The Book of the Re-vivifying of the Sciences of the 
Faith . 1 

In the Name of God, the Merciful, Compassionate One . 2 

Praise belongeth unto God , 3 who hath consumed the hearts 
of His chosen in the fire of His love, and hath enslaved 
their thoughts and their souls in longing unto meeting Him 
and looking upon Him, and hath fixed their sight and their 
insight upon consideration of the beauty of His presence 
until they have become drunken with inbreathing of the 
breeze that tells of union, and their hearts are distraught 
and confounded with considering the praises of Majesty, 
and they see not His equal in existence, visible and invisible, 
and are not mindful of aught except Him in The Two 
Abodes . 4 If a form presents itself to their sight, their 
insight passes to Him that formed it; and if a melody 
strikes upon their ears, their secret thoughts pass hastily 
to the Beloved ; and if there come to them a voice disturbing 
or disquieting or moving or making to sorrow or making 
joyous or making to long or stirring up, that they, are 
disturbed is only unto Him, and that they are moved is only 
by Him, and that they are disquieted is only on account 
of Him ; their sorrow is only in Him, and their longing is 

1 I translate from the edition of Cairo, 1302. I have also employed the 
commentary of the Sayyid Murtadu (referred to hereafter as SM.), Ithdf as- 
Sdda y 10 vols., Cairo, 1311. The Book translated comes in vol. vi, pp. 454-end. 

2 Strictly ‘ the merciful Rahman,’ hut though the word was a proper name 
for God, standing beside Allah, even before Muhammad, yet the use in Islam 
is rather as I have rendered it. It is not a proper name, but an epithet noun. 

3 Lane, tub voce, p. 638c, translates praise be to God , but by be he seems to 
mean only an emphatic, ejaculatory assertion, not a prayer, du l d. Sec his letter 
to Fleischer in ZDMG., xx, p. 187, where he explains in that way his rendering 
tabdraka-lliih , ‘ Blessed is,’ or ‘be, God.’ That it is to be taken as an 
assertion is plain from al-BavdawI, i, p. 6, 11. 3 ff. The precise force of both 
the Basmala and the Hamdala bus been much discussed by Muslim divines. 
See, for example, the elaborate examination in al-Bajuri’s Shark on the Kifdya 
aWawamm (Cairo, a.h. 1303). 

4 The Two Abodes arc this world and that which is to come, ad-dunyd teal - 
ukhira. 



only unto that which is with Him, and their being aroused 
is only for Him, and their coming and going is only around 
Him. From Him is their hearing and unto Him is their 
listening, and He hath looked their eyes and ears from aught 
besides Himself. They are those whom God hath chosen 
to be his Saints and has separated from His chosen ones and 
His peculiar ones. And blessing be upon Muhammad, who 
was sent with His message, and upon his Family and 
Companions, leaders and guides in the truth, and much 
Peace ! 1 

Lo ! hearts and inmost thoughts are treasuries of Becrets 
and mines of jewels. Infolded in them are their jewels like 
as fire is infolded in iron and stone, and concealed like as 
water is concealed under dust and loam. There is no way 
to the extracting of their hidden things save by the flint 
and steel of listening to music and singing, and there is no 
entrance to the heart save by the ante-chamber of the ears. 
So musical tones, measured and pleasing, bring forth what 
is in it and make evident its beauties and defects. For 
when the heart is moved there is made evident that only 
which it contains like as a vessel drips only what is in it. 
And listening to music and singing is for the heart a true 
touchstone and a speaking standard ; whenever the soul 
of the music and singing reaches the heart, then there stirs 
in the heart that which in it preponderates. Since, then, 
the heart is by nature obedient to the ears, to the degree 
that its secret things plainly show themselves through them 
and its defects are uncovered by them and its beauties made 
evident, an explanation is needed of what has been said with 
regard to listening to music and singing and with regard 
to ecstasy, and also a statement of what advantages are in 
these things and what disadvantages and of what is recom- 
mended in them of laws and modes, and of what pertains 

1 On the Muslim theory and practice of benediction on the Prophet and others, 
see Goldziher in ZDMG., l, pp. 97 ff. My translations here make no attempt 
to be final on a very difficult question. After a time I do not translate these 
benedictory formulae at all. The Shark of al-Bajuri cited above suggests that 
this also is an assertion to be translated, ‘Benediction is upon . . . i.e., it 

is ikkbdri and not tnshd’i. 
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to them of disagreement on the part of the learned as to 
their being cither forbidden or allowed. We will expound 
that in two chapters : the first as to the allowableness of 
listening to music and singing, and the second as to its 
laws and the effects which music and singing produce upon 
the heart, consisting of ecstasy, and upon the members of 
the body, consisting of dancing and crying out and tearing 
of garments. 



I. 

The First Chapter, treating of the disagreement of the learned as 
to the allowableness of Listening to Music and Singing, and 
revealing the truth as to that ulloicablcness. 

1 . 

A statement of the sayings of the learned and of the SfifTs 
as to its being lawful or forbidden. 

Know that the listening comes first, aud that it boars ns 
fruit a state in the heart that is called ecstasy ; and ecstasy 
bears as fruit a moving of the extremities of the body, either 
with a motion that is not measured and is called agitation or 
with a measured motion which is called clapping of the 
hands aud swaying of the members. Let us, then, begin • 

with the rule as to listening — it comes first — aud we will t. 

adduce with regard to it those sayings which express clearly 
the views which have been held on it. Thereafter, we will 
meution what points to its permissibility, and follow that up 
with an answer to what has been laid hold of by those who 
assert that it is forbidden. 

As for the adducing of views, the Qadi Abu-t.-Tayyib 
at-T'abarl 1 has related from asli-Shafi‘1 2 and Malik and 

1 Abu-t-Tayyib ; d. 450. See W listen ie Id’s Scha/i'iten, No. 393, pp. 263 If. 

2 Ash-Shafi‘i ; d. 204. For his life see Wiistenfeld, pp. 29 3., and for 
a remark on his attitude to music, p. 41. The SM. notes that the book here 
mentioned, Kitdb adab al-qadd, is part of the Kitdh al-amm, No. 9 on p. 45 of 
Wust. On rejecting; of testimony, see note below. 
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Abu Hanlfa and Sufyiin and a number of the learned, 
expressions which indicate that they viewed it as forbidden. 
He said, “ Ash-Shiifi‘I (may God have mercy on him!) 
said in The Book of the. Laws of giving Judgment, ' Singing is 
a sport which is disliked and which resembles what is false ; 
he who meddles much with it is light of understanding, you 
shall reject his testimony.’ ” Further, the Qadi Abu-t- 
Tayyib said, “ That a man should listen to a woman who is 
not within the prohibited degrees of kinship is unlawful 
according to the followers of Ash-Shafi‘I, equally whether she 
is in plain view or behind a curtain, is free or a slave.” 
Further, he said, “Ash-Shiifi‘T (may God be well pleased 
with him 1) said, ‘ If the possessor of a slave-girl gather men 
together to listen to her, he is of light understanding, you 
shall reject his testimony.’ ” And he narrated further from 
ash-Shiifi‘1: “He disliked beating time with a stick [qadtb], 
and was wont to say that freethinkers 1 made use of that 
to divert their attention from hearing the Qur’an. And 
ash-Shafi‘1 said, ‘ On account of tradition, playing at back- 
gammon is disliked more than playing on any kind of 
musical instrument. And I do not like playing at chess ; 
I dislike all the games which men play, because play does 
not belong to the actions of the people of religion and manly 
virtue’ \muru’a~]. And as for Malik 2 (may God have mercy 
on him !), he has forbidden singing. He said, ‘ When a man 
buys a slave-girl and finds that she is a singer, then it is his 
duty to send her back.’ That is the view of the rest of the 
people of al- Madina except Ibrahim b. Sa‘d 3 alone. And 

1 Ziudiqt, a very general term. The SM. interprets it oi those who hold by 
no law and assert the eternal pre-existence of the world. Very frequently it 
means those who externally profess Islam, but do not believe in their hearts. 
See Huart, Let Zindiqs en droit mueulman, Eleventh Congress of Orientalists, 
part iii, pp. 69 tf. 

2 Malik b. Anas al-Himyari al-Madanl ; d. 179. AVustenfeld’s an-Nawawi, 
pp. 530 if. On his relation to music and singing, see also Goldzihcr, Muh. 
Studicn, ii, p. 79, note. 

3 Ibrahim b. Sa‘d b. Ibrahim b. ‘Abd ar-Eahman b. ‘Awf al-Qurashl 
az-Zuhri Abu iBhaq al-Madaui Nazii Baghdad 108—185. He was one of the 
shaykhs of ash-Shafi‘I, and handed down traditions especially from Ibn Sbihab 
az-Zubri. The SM. has a lengthened notice of him under this occurrence, giving 
anecdotes of bis love of music and singing and of his interviews with ar-Eashid 
and others. 
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as for Abu Hanifa 1 (may God be well pleased with him !), 
he disliked it aud made hearing singing a sin ; and so all the 
people of al-Kufa, Sufyan ath-Thawrl 2 and Hatnmad 8 and 
Ibrahim 4 and ash-Sha'bi 5 and the rest.” 

All this the QadI Abu-t-Tayyib at-Tabari has adduced. 
But Abu lalib al-Makki G adduced the allowablencss of 
listening to music and singing from a number of the first 
believers. He said, “Of the Companions, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ja'far 7 and ‘Abd Allah b. az-Zubayr s and al-Mughira 
b. Shu'ba* and Mu'awiya 10 and others listened to music 
and singing.” He said further, “Many of the excellent 
first believers, both Companions and Followers , 11 have done 
that along with pious works.” And he said, “ The people 
of al-Hijaz with us in Makka did not cease to listen to 
music and singing even in the most excellent of the days 
of the year, and these are The Few Days 12 in which God 



1 Abu Hanifa an-Nu'man b. Thabit ; 80-150. Ibn Khali., iii, 555 ff. • Ibn 
Hajar al-Haytaml al-Makki (d. 973), Al-khayrdt aUhasanat, Cairo, 1304 ’ 

2 Sufyan ath-Thawrl ; 95-161. Ibn Khali., i, p. 576 ; an-Naw., pp. 286 ff. 
For anecdotes of him, see Kosegar ten’s Chrestomathia Arabica , pp. 61 f., and 
Lawaqih of ash-Sha‘rfmi, vol. i, pp. 38 ff., of ed. of Cairo, 1316. 

3 Abu Isma'ii Hammad b. Abi Sulayman Muslim; d. 120. Ibn Khali., iii. 
p. 564, n. 5; an-Naw., p. 135. 

4 Ibrahim b. Yazid an-Nakha‘1 al-Kufi; d. 96. An-Naw., pp. 135 ff. 

5 Amir b. Sharahil ash-Sha‘bI ; d. 104, 6. Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-?na*drif, 

pp. 229 ff. *" 

6 The author of the Qut al-quluh ; d. 386. See note 2 on p. 91 of Life of 
al-Ghazzall (Journal of American Oriental Society, vol. xx). 

1 ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far b. Abi Talib; d. 80. An-Naw., pp. 337 ff.; Ibn Qut., 
104. The SM. gives some details as to his love of music and singing. See, too, 
a story about him and his singing-girl ‘Amrnara given by Derenbourg and Spiro 
in their Chrextcmathie from the Aswdq al-ashivaq of al-Biqa‘i, 

8 ‘Abd Allah b. az-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam, killed by al-Gajjaj in Mecca in 73. 
An-Naw., pp. 341 ff. ; Ibn Qut., pp. 112 ff. ; Quatrem^re in JA., ser. ii. 
ix, 289, 385 ; x, 39, 137. The SM. again gives further details on his love of 
music. 

9 Al-Mughira b. Shu'ba b. Abi ‘Amir ath-Thaqafi; d. 50. An-Naw., 
pp. 572, misprinted 576, f. 

10 Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan al-Uraawi, the Khalifa; d. 60. 

11 The Companions are those^ contemporaries of Muhammad who came into 
personal contact with him as believers, and who died as believers ; the Followers 
(at- Tabi'un) arc those who received traditions directly from Companions. The 
SM, comments to the extent of six large quarto pages. 

13 The reference is to Qur’an, ii, 199 : And remember God for a few days. On 
account of the context this phrase has become limited to certain days in the 
month Dhu-l-bijja, which are thence called ‘ The Few Days.’ Lane, in the 
Lexicon, sub V ‘DD, p. 1,971c, identifies these with the Ayydm at-taskriq 
(p. 1,639c) as the 11th, 12th, and 13th, the three days after the 10th, the day of 
sacrifice, when the flesh of the victims was cut into strips and dried in the sun ; 
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commanded His servants to remember Him, such as the days 
of at-Tashiiq, And the people of al- Madina, like the people 
of Makka, have not ceased persisting in listening to music 
and singing up to this our time. We have known Abu 
Mar wan the QadI , 1 who had slave-girls who chanted in 
public and whom he had prepared to sing to Sufis/' And 
he said further, “ ‘Ata 2 had two slave-girls who chanted, 
aud his brethren were wont to listen to them.” And he said 
further, “ They said to Abii-l-Hasan b. Salim , 3 ‘ How dost 
thou forbid listening to music and singing when Junayd 4 
and Sari as-Saqatl 5 and Dhu-n-Nun 6 were wont to listen ? ' 
Then he said, 1 And how have I forbidden music and singing 
when those that are better than I have allowed it and 
listened to it?' And ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far at-Tayyar 7 was 

other explanations of the name are also given. But iu this passage in al-Ghazzall 
* The Few Days * and the ‘ Days of Tashriq ’ do not seem to cover one 
another, and al-BaydawT (on Qur., ii, 199) seems to extend the term Ayydm 
at-tashriq to cover the 10th of Dhu-l-hijja. See, too, al-Beruni’s Athar , 
p. 333 of translation. 

1 Abu Marwan Muhammad b. ‘Uthman h. Khalid h. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Walid b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan al-Modau! Nazil bi-Makka; d. 241. 

3 Abu Muhammad ‘Ata b. Abi Habib Aslam al-Makki al-Quraslu; d. 114, 
15, 17 P An-Naw., pp. 422 f. 

3 Abii-l-Hasan ‘Ail b. Salim al-Ba?rI, one of the shaykhs of Abu T^alib 
al-Makki, the author of the Qiit al-qulub. He is referred to elsewhere in this 
book and in Ibn Khali., iii, p. 20. 

4 Abu-l-Qasim al-Junayd b. Muhammad ; d. 297, 98. Ibn Khali., i, p. 338, 
and Life of al-Ghazzall, p. 91; de Sacy from Jami in Notices et £xtr. f xii, 
pp. 426 ff. ; Lawaqih of ash-Sha‘rani, pp. 67 ff. 

5 Sari b. al-Mughallis as-Saqati (uncle and shaykh of the above) ; d. 256, 57. 
Ibn Khali., i, pp. 665 ff. 

6 Abu-l-Fayd Thawban b. Ibrahim Dhu-n-Nun al-Mi?ri; d. 245, 46, 48 P 
Al-QushayrI, Risdla , p. 10 of ed. of Cairo, 1304; Ibn Khali., i, pp. 291 ff. ; 
Kosegar ten’s Ckrest. arab. t pp. 58 ff. ; Lawaqih , pp. 66 f. 

7 This is the grandson of Abu Talib referred to in note 7 on p. 202. At- 
Tayyar is a laqab of Ja‘far and not of ‘Abd Allah. He was also called 
Bhu-l-Jandhayn. For an account of how he gained these names, after his 
death, see the notice of him in an-Naw., pp. 193 f. Legend continued to grow 
up round him, for among the Indian Muslims he has become a Jinn! who 
appeared to al-Husayn before he was killed and offered his assistance ; he is 
also invoked for magical purposes, aud is the reputed author of the book al-Jafr 
(Life, p. 113, note 2) ; see Herklots’ Qanoon-e- Islam, pp. 166 and 380, and 
Burton, Arabian Nights , xii, p. 115. At-Tayydr occurs also in the Fihrist t 
p. 175, as a laqab of ‘All b. IsmaTl b. Mitham, but is considered by the editors 
to be an error for at-Taminar. As this ‘All also was a Shrite the name may 
he right. Bhu-l-Jandhayn is the name of a Jinni in the Thousand and One 
Nights , N. 583. See, too, Goldziher’s article Ueber Dual -tit el in the Wiener 
Zeitsch., xiii, p. 325 and note. 




